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THE GOOD LIBRARIAN 


A RECENT investigation into the routines of all departments of the Johannesburg 
Municipality and a close study of the duties of every official, including those 
employed in the Library, disclosed that there is nothing very special about library 
administration ; it differs no more from the administration of other municipal 
departments than they differ from each other. This important fact, however, does 
emerge, that any department or institution must conform to the general principles 
of management ; there must be proper delegation, duties must be clearly defined, 
and all processes must be kept continually under review in order to eliminate . 
unnecessary work. There are many other principles of administration—they can 
be studied in any good text-book on the subject—and they are the same for 
libraries as for any other business. 

Librarianship is no mystery. The only techniques peculiar to the profession 
are cataloguing and classification. The successful librarian must be a good business 
man, he must know enough of cataloguing and classification to supervise the work 
of his staff, and above all, he must be a bookman. He must have the scholar’s 
respect for authorities, wide reading and intellectual curiosity ; curiosity not 
only about the contents of his books but also concerning the why and wherefore © 
of everything done in his library. As an administrative officer he must have aptitude; 
without this, no amount of training and study will be of use, and he must 
have experience, which can only come by doing. 

In the S.A.L.A. syllabus of training and at the library schools too ‘much 
emphasis is laid on library techniques. A knowledge of these is a very small part 
of the equipment of a librarian. The main requirement should be a wide cultural 
background, a good degree, a very wide knowledge of books, and administrative 
ability. These cannot be taught in twelve easy lessons. The British Museum 
method of choosing for the Library men of outstanding ability and teaching them 
the techniques required for that particular library has much to commend it. There 
is no likelihood of those responsible for South African libraries departing from 
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the present methods of training ; they should, however, do everything in their 
power to ensure that only men and women with potential administrative ability 
and a good cultural background are selected for training. 

R. F. KENNEDY. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


VARLEY, D. H. Adventures in Africana. With a Foreword by Thos. B. Davie. Cape Town, 
University of Cape ‘Town and South African Public Library, 1949. 46p. 10s.6d. 


This little book embodies the substance of three lectures delivered by its author under the aegis 
of the University of Cape Town. That dates and place of such inspiring occasions are not recorded 
is a matter, it is hoped, which will be rectified in the next printing. ; 

Mr Varley’s aim is to reveal the opportunities presented by the country’s vast resources in 
books, pictures, public and private records, museums, monuments, and fortuitously encountered 
relics for contribution by the interested layman of a significant quota towards the recording of 
its social history. Method in research is illustrated by a circumstantial account of the successful 
identification of the first religious publication printed at the Cape with the subject of a fugitive 
contemporary allusion. The progress of reading, of the press, and of library service at the Cape 
is described in a most interesting manner. 

Ina description of the founder of the Dessinian Collection—the nucleus of the South African 
Library at Cape Town—the reader is presented with a charming portrait of South Africa’s first 
bibliophile. Joachim von Dessin, 1703-1761, after thirty-four years’ residence at the Cape, left 
to his adopted country over 5,000 books covering every branch of knowledge that local circumstance 
might be expected to require : an intellectual medicine chest. A utilitarian collection, brought 
together before the conception of Africana was born, it is, in itself, regarded to-day as one of the 
treasures of the Library. 

A reference toa volume in this collection presented and inscribed by Colonel Robert J. Gordon, 
Commander of the Dutch forces at the Cape at the time of the capitulation in 1795, elicits from 
Mr Varley a wish ‘‘to know more of this versatile and able observer’. In this connexion it might 
be mentioned that in a collection of drawings preserved in the library of Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, 
hitherto attributed to Paterson, are believed to be some of Gordon’s paintings; and it might be 
stated that devotees of Gordon are not lacking in South Africa to-day. 

Mr Varley is endowed with the faculty of communicating an enthusiasm; it is felt that 
for years to come his book will prove a valuable stimulus in the realm that it covers. Its pleasing 
text illustrations and eight pages of excellent reproductions of early engravings contribute gene- 
rously towards this end. M. 


ROBERTS, Arthur Denis. Introduction to reference books. London; Library Association, 1948, 
viii, 181p. 22 cm. Type-face : Baskerville. Cloth-bound. 12/-. To members 9/-. 


‘This book is based on lectures given .. . during the 1945-6 and 1946-7 sessions of the School of 
Librarianship at University College, London’’. 

The author hopes that it will also be of use to students taking the examinations of the Library 
Association. We are sure it will be, as well as to our South African colleagues, to whom we warmly 
recommend it. Its long-felt want necessitated an immediate reprinting. Ten chapters give a running 
commentary on the usual forms of the reference book; two more are devoted to Bibliographies, 
and another deals with the more difficult questions of the reference librarian. A useful list of 
references concludes each chapter and a one-page Addenda brings the material up to September, 
1948. Finally, we are given an 8-page, double column index of authors, subjects and titles. 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF THE LIBRARY 
MOVEMENT IN SOUTH AFRICA? 


M. M. StTir_inc, State Librarian, Pretoria 


ALTHOUGH a firm believer in the destruction of all histories and in making the 
writing of history an offence, I can see little harm in this comparatively innocent 
excursion into the past. Whatever the merits, if any, of recorded history may be 
they are far outweighed by its evils. Its chief functions are undoubtedly to 
perpetuate wars, hatred, jealousy, selfishness, greed and fear. If we lived reasonably 
there would be no need to delve into the past or plan for the future, but to achieve 
this would mean a complete reformation of our educational system. Under the 
existing circumstances, therefore, a glance at what has been accomplished in the 
library field during the past twenty-one years may perhaps serve to encourage 
us on our forward march. 

Twenty-one years ago this month, the birth of the South African library 
movement on a national scale may be said to have taken place. In November 
1928, as a result of a visit to this country of two overseas librarians sent over to 
help us by the Carnegie Corporation of New York, a national library conference 
was held at Bloemfontein. In spite of the dearth of librarians at it—there were 
only twenty out of the seventy-eight persons attending—this conference was 
the most nationally representative ever held on libraries. No fewer than sixty- 
two public bodies, of which 34 were public libraries and associations, were 
represented. Delegates came from the Union Department of Education, the four 
Provincial Education Departments, six other government departments and the 
Government of Southern Rhodesia. The Universities between them sent nine 
professors but no university librarian. There were also delegates from teachers’ 
training colleges, the South African Municipal Employees’ Association, the 
South African Federation of Teachers, Saamwerk Unie, Transvaal Agricultural 
Union, a publishing firm and six non-European and Coloured institutions. 

Almost every important aspect of library service was considered, a comprehen- 
sive plan for a national library system was formulated and recommendations for 
its carrying out were made to the Union Government, the Provincial Administra- 
tions, Municipalities and all other bodies concerned. The Carnegie Corporation 
which had sponsored the Conference promised financial aid—a promise which 
it has very generously fulfilled. Although the Conference discussed nothing new 
and librarians and others had already been working for years towards the 
goal envisaged, what it did do was to focus for the first time the nation’s attention 
on the dire need for all-embracing free library services for the country and the 
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need for proper financial provision from public funds being made therefore. In other 
words the public conscience had at last been pricked. 

In spite of the diversity of interests represented, or because of it, the Confer- 
ence was unanimously in favour of — 


1. Extension among the people of the practice of reading for study 
and recreation and a free library system to serve all sections of the 
community. 

2. The encouragement of all school-going children, and of those who 
have left school, in the habit of reading and their guidance in the use 
of books. 

3. . Adequate library provision for the non-European sections of the 
population. 

4. The placing of all books in the national library system within reach of 
every citizen in the Union. 

5. The formation of a South African Library Association and the promotion 

of professional training for library service. 


In 1928 there was only one free library in the Transvaal, viz. Johannesburg, 
and one in the Orange Free State, viz. Harrismith. To-day nearly every library 
in these Provinces is a free one and Transvaal is spending over £60,000 a year 
on its Provincial Free Library service while the Free State’s expenditure on a 
similar service amounts to some {£20,000 a year. In the Cape a Provincial Free 
Library Ordinance has been passed whereby the whole of that Province is gradually 
being covered by a network of free libraries. In Natal the only important free 
library is at present the Durban City Library, but active steps have now been 
taken to plan for a system of free provincial libraries there. Where hundreds of 
books were being read in 1928 thousands are now being read and the total is 
rapidly increasing day by day. 

In our larger libraries and in many of our smaller ones, children’s library 
services guided by specially trained librarians are now the rule rather than the 
exception. Qualified Librarians whose duty includes lecturing to teachers-in- 
training on school library work have now been installed in all the Transvaal training 
colleges. 

In all the Provinces service for non-Europeans has been inaugurated, but 
progress here has naturally been much slower, due mainly to lack of reading 
tradition amongst the enormous native population and unfavourable conditions 
for home-reading. In this field concentration on work with children is indicated 
as the best means of building for the future. 

Co-operation between libraries is now practised on a nationwide scale and 
free interchange of books for study and research is now carried out through the 
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State Library, which not only acts as a clearing house for inter-library loans 
but lends freely from its own stocks. Last year over 12,000 books specially required 
for students and others all over the Union and not obtainable otherwise were 
supplied through this inter-library lending scheme. 

The South African Library Association, which was provisionally formed 
at the Conference in 1928 with a membership roll of 40 odd members, has now 
a membership of over 600. The work of the Association, which has become an 
essential part of our professional lives, is too well known to need detailing. It 
provides conferences whereby we can meet and know each other and our work, 
it has established a first-rate quarterly journal of international reputation as well 
as a monthly newsletter to link us together between conferences, and finally has 
secured recognition of Librarianship as a learned profession by the institution 
of perfectly horrible examinations for which it issues diplomas, and has established 
correspondence courses so that those who cannot receive personal tuition can 
still qualify. 

Two University Courses at the Universities of Cape Town and Pretoria 
have been established and are doing fine work in adding to the total of our 
qualified librarians. 

The State Library annual vacation schools for informal instruction of country 
librarians have been in operation since 1930 and many of our librarians have the 
most pleasant recollections of their first introduction to professional studies in 
a congenial atmosphere of work and play. 


“RAPID SELECTOR” 


A brief description of the Rapid Selector, the automatic machine for selecting information, developed 
from principles orginated by Dr. Vannevar Bush and now being tested at the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture Library, appeared in the Library journal for August, 1949. Reference is made to a 
U.S. Office of Technical Services Report (PB. 97535, $2.50) on the Selector. Our own readers 
will remember the note from Dr Coblans about this which we printed in our October, 1949, issue. 
The Review of Documentation, vol. 16 fasc. 3,.1949, p. 87, also prints a description of this machine. 


NEWS OF OTHER LIBRARIES IN AFRICA 


The Library of University College, Ibadan, Nigeria “was established in 1948 by the assembly 
at Ibadan of several public and private collections totalling some 50,000 volumes, most of which 
are now at least roughly catalogued or classified. Plans have been made for the expenditure of 
some £20,000 in the next few years. There is at present one long wooden building of 180 feet by 
20 feet and a stack-building of 40 feet by 20 feet, fitted with wooden shelving made in standard 
lengths by the library’s own carpenters. Imported equipment includes fluorescent lighting, Libraco 
cabinets, a microfilm camera, three Recordaks and a Copycat. The Nigeria Legislative Council 
has arranged that one copy of everything published in Nigeria shall come in free. In the absence 
of other bookshops at Ibadan, the Library is running a college bookshop.” 

Makerere College Library “has received a grant of £10,000 under the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Act ; 2,000 accessions came in last year, including important additions to the medical 
division, and the total stock is now 11,400.” (The Library Association record, 51 (8), August, 1949.) 
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THE UNITED NATIONS LIBRARY 
SUCCESS? 


J. W. Perry, Sub-Librarian, University of Cape Town Library 


Ir 1s A FACT, I think, that the larger or larger-sounding an institution, the more 
it lends itself to romantic description rather than to useful description. Let us 
take our own field—libraries. There are books on the administration of school 
libraries, of small public, medium public, large public and university libraries. 
But what happens when we get into the realm of national libraries ? Well, there 
is just no book on the administration of a national library—in fact we are waiting 
for a joint work by Messrs Varley and Stirling. Take the British Museum for 
instance, there is a book called The Romance of the British Museum. There is 
Esdaile’s fascinating book on the British Museum Library. It tells us plenty 
of the history but nothing about the administration of the library, book selection 
methods, copyright book problems and all the things that you and I are interested 
in. In fact, we get the impression that the administration and organization of the 
British Museum Library, and indeed of all national libraries, is a state secret. 
‘ Now, if national libraries lend themselves to romance, what does a library with 
a high-sounding name like the United Nations Library lend itself to—super- 
romance ? I could (or could I) of course give you a talk on “The Romance of 
the United Nations Library’, but I shan’t. I shall simply get down to the subject 
by saying: well, what sort of library is the United Nations Library ? Let’s answer 
that negatively at first, by saying that it is not a supra-national library, nor is it 
intended to be such. The world-library, like the world-bibliography, s: ems to be 
receding more and more into the dream land of H. G. Wells, unless of course 
the microcards of Mr Fremont Rider and Unesco make it more of a practicable 
proposition. However, none of us at United Nations, or at the League of 
Nations Library at Geneva before us, ever thought of attempting such a project. 
The conference of leading librarians of the world who met at New York in 


August 1948 and advised on the future of the United Nations Library agreed 
with us. 


But what sort of library is the United Nations Library ? 


1. It resembles a special library. Its speciality is “international affairs and 
international law’. 


2. It resembles the library of an organization, the library of a large commercial 
concern. It is very much part of an organization. 


? Paper read at the S.A.L.A. Annual Conference in Pretoria, 1949. Mr. Perry read part of his 
paper in Afrikaans, but, for the sake of uniformity, the whole is printed here in English. - 
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3. It also resembles in its responsibilities to the secretariat (or permanent 
international civil service) a university library with its responsiblity to the various 
“faculties”, although at the United Nations there are, so to speak, no students, 
only professors and lecturers. 

4. It resembles a parliamentary library. It has to give immediate services to 
the members of the “International Parliament” (or General Assembly as it is 
called) and its various “Committees” (Councils, Commissions). The members of 
these ‘‘Committees” are professional politicians, Vishinsky, Bevin, Eric Louw, etc. 

5. It even resembles a public library. It is the library of an international 
city of 3,500 population, many of whom are clerical workers, typists. 

6. It is the central library of a very loose library system. It has a general 
branch library—in the form of the old League Library at Geneva, which serves 
the European Branch of United Nations. ‘Then there are the independent associated 
subject libraries such as those of the WHO, ICAO, and ILO, and the rest 
of the alphabet. 

Lastly, it should be borne in mind, I think, that, to a certain extent, the 
nature of the United Nations Library at Lake Success is conditioned by the fact 
that many large libraries are near at hand. The situation would have been different 
if President Roosevelt’s excellent half-serious haff-joking advice to internationalize 
a Pacific island and make it the United Nations headquarters had been followed. 

Let us take these resemblances one by one and help ourselves to determine 
the nature and functions of the United Nations Library. 


First—as a special library—as a library for the study of international affairs. 
Such libraries have grown up in various parts of the world round roughly three 
types of institutions. The smallest type of collection of material on internationa! 
affairs is that around a Chair of International Affairs at a university or a group 
interested in the subject. Such a collection really amounts only to a Seminar 
collection in a university library or, if outside a university, to a small collection 
of general or popular works on the subject such as is growing up around the 
Cape Town branch S.A.I.1.A. 

The second type is the large libraries on international affairs existing in certain 
countries, which collect material on international affairs on a very big scale. 
Examples are the R.I.I.A. in London, the Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library, 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, the World Peace Foundation 
Library in Boston, the Nobel Institute in Norway, etc. These are however national 
institutions manned by the nationals of the country in which they are situated. 
Thirdly there are certain really international (constitutionally) institutions which 
happen to be situated in certain countries. These institutions are staffed by members 
of various countries. Some of these institutions and their libraries are limited 
in their subject field or even territorial coverage. A well-known example is the 
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Pan-American Union Library in Washington, manned by staff from the countries 
of North and South America. Now, in one respect the United Nations Library 
can be said to be a supra-library because it is a supra internationally-constituted, 
internationally-staffed library for the collection and study of material on inter- 
national affairs. It is in this field only that the United Nations Library does aim 
at completeness. It does collect all publications of the United Nations itself, 
of the League and of the specialized agencies(Unesco, etc.). It does collect publica- 
tions of other international institutions such as those mentioned above. It does 
also collect material on international law and relations. I might add that the United 
Nations Library does not have to pay for its own publications (naturally) nor those 
of the specialized agencies, and of those of other international institutions it 
receives many free of charge as a gift or on an exchange basis. It does also 
collect many of the official publications and gazettes of the various countries. 
All member states of the United Nations have to send to the United Nations 
Library any of their official publications it asks for, so that the United Nations 
Library should build up, as the League Library built up, the greatest collection 
of government documents there is. It is interesting to note the difficulties of getting 
this material, particularly as very few countries issue regular lists of their 
publications, some of which are even sold by agents. 


Second—resemblance to a library of an organization, a company. It resembles 
a government department library, or rather, if you could imagine such a thing, 
a library which tries to serve the officials of all government departments at once. 
For it serves the international civil service or secretariat of the United Nations, 
and the staff of the library is part of the international secretariat. The chief of 
this civil service is the Secretary-General, Mr Trygve Lie. Under him are nine 
Assistant Secretaries-General or super-departmental chiefs. Two departments 
are administrative, i.e., 

(a) Conference and general services and 

(b) Administrative and financial services. 
One is informative, i.e., 

(c) Department of Public Information (or ‘Propaganda Department’). 
The other four are substantive ; that is, they carry out research or do jobs in the 
various fields to which the United Nations is committed. They are : 

(d) Social affairs. (e) Economic affairs. 

(f) Security Council affairs. (g) Legal affairs. 

These last four departments back up the Councils and their Committees. There 
has been a great deal of discussion as to which department the library should be 
in—first it was the Conference and General services, then, quite wrongly in my 
opinion, it was placed in the Department of Public Information, and now, quite 
correctly, the Library will be a separate affair (with its own budget), responsible 
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to the Secretary-General himself, owing allegiance to all departments equally. 
This is a principle that I think should always be borne in mind when a library - 
is set up in a large organization or government department or company— allegiance 
to all and responsibility only to the head. 


Third—resemblances to a university library, although really to a university 
library with professors and lecturers and no students (what a thought). The 
equivalents to the Faculties were: 

(a) The Department of Social Affairs—very broad and vague like our Social 
Sciences Departments, but also dealing with subjects that haven’t swum 
even into their ken, like narcotics and cancer research. 

(b) Security Council Affairs—among its interests are contemporary politics 
boundary questions, atomic energy. This is the Council which is most 
well known, since it performs the primary task of the United Nations, 
maintaining the peace of the world. 

(c) Economic Affairs—statistics, tax-laws, price controls, budgets, etc., 
of various countries. 

(d) Trusteeship—colonization, native law, backward races, tropical medicine. 

(e) Legal Affairs—codification of international law, law of New York 
State, treaties. 


It was of representatives of these departments thatour Library committee was 
composed and with whom we worked (although to a far lesser extent than at 
a university) on book selection problems. To a great extent it was on their interests 
that our bookstock (over and above the general field of international affairs and 
government documents in which, as. I have indicated, we collected rather than 
selected) was built up. Our criterion here tended towards buying heavily only 
in those subjects to which the United Nations was committed to taking 
a permanent interest, e.g. narcotics—a permanent responsibility of the United 
Nations taken over from the League. For passing interests, problems which 
arose for solution, e.g., Kashmir, we relied on inter-library loan. The main 
thing here was to know where all the material was located. Now then, how did 
we service all these high officials, i.e. professors and lecturers in the various depart- 
ments ? Well, they all wanted material immediately, they wanted it within their 
offices and they weren’t a bit interested in bringing it back. We served them 
mainly through the main library and partly through the channel of departmental 
reference collections. These were small collections in each department, each 
collection having one professional and one clerical in charge of it. The librarian- 
in-charge of these collections also functioned as liaison officer between the main 
library and the departments. He worked with the Loan department of the main 
Library for seeing that books were brought back, with the Rerefence Department 
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(for bibliographical work), with the Acquisitions for suggestions and requests. 
All senior officials were also loaned permanently certain working tools for their 
personal use, somewhat in the same way as a soldier is issued with battledress 
and equipment. A working tool we described as a “‘publication which is needed 
for such instant and immediate use by an individual employee that it is cheaper 
to buy a copy for his own immediate use than it is for him to do without it or 
borrow it from the library”, e.g. Harrap’s dictionary (English and French being 
the working languages of United Nations). I should mention that there were 
inevitably a few types of reference books in which we particularly had to specialize— 
such as language dictionaries and national bibliographies, because our stock 
had to be linguistically balanced. Newspapers, particularly those from colonial 
territories, we simply bought and sent directly to requester— not passing through 
the Library at all. Periodicals were routed via the department reference collec- 
tions ; if necessary, many copies were bought, I think the Economist held the 
record—15 copies; the great problem was getting them back and keeping a 
complete file. 


Fourth—resemblances to a parliamentary Library. Here again the emphasis 
is on service and on personal service. We frequently couldn’t afford to let our 
customers wait a minute; for instance, if Vishinsky wanted a report for his 
speech and someone else was using it, well, we bought it, stamped it and sent 
it on to him. We couldn’t worry about the niceties of cataloguing. 


Fifth—resemblances even to a public library. There was the problem of 
providing recreational reading of a high standard for an international city contain- 
ing many clerical workers not doing any substantive work, workers all with 
different mother tongues, who must, as a matter of policy, be kept in touch 
with their own national cultures. 


Sixth—the United Nations Library as the central library of a very loose 
library system. As you know, the United Nations took over all the assets, build- 
ings, etc., of the old League. Not the least of these assets was the magnificent 
library building at Geneva with its 350,000 volumes. At first there was a move to 
break up this collection among the specialized agencies and send a great deal to 
New York. I am very glad to say that this move was quashed. Anyhow, it would 
have been impossible to house it in New York. It is being kept intact and all its 
periodical holdings are being kept up to date and its collection is being added 
to in a modest fashion. Actually Geneva is now, as the European office of the 
United Nations, almost as busy as it was in the old League days. The Economic 
and Social Council seems likely to meet there very frequently. It is hoped to work 
out as far as distances will allow an inter-library loan system between the United 
Nations Library in New York and that in Geneva, but it is doubtful whether, 
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for instance, the two libraries would be able to issue joint accession lists. Many 
catalogue entries of Geneva Library have been microfilmed, ‘ blown up’ and 
filed in the New York United Nations Library catalogue. Librarians of the 
specialized agencies met in New York in August 1948. They set up a standing 
co-ordinating committee with a programme of acquisitions pooling, staff inter- 
changes, co-ordination of exchanges, exchanges of duplicates, checklists of 
publications, some restricted inter-library loan, particularly from the Geneva 
Library. It should be emphasized that the Director of Library Services (New 
York) has no authority over these libraries ; he is the leading librarian among 
them, that’s all. . 


Seventh—the relationship of the United Nations Library with libraries in 
the New York area. Inter-library loans from these libraries in 1948 amounted to 
250 volumes a month. Reference queries going out were comparatively few—six 
a day. The loans are limited by the fact that so many are wanted immediately 
and also by the fact that they are wanted for a long time. Reference and 
bibliographical assistance is also limited by the fact that the United Nations 
feels that its requests should be dealt with by officials who have taken the oath 
to United Nations and whose impartiality can be relied on. However, there is 
no doubt that the proximity of the large collections in the New York area has 
meant that the United Nations Library has not had to buy so extensively as would 
have been the case had it been situated in a more isolated spot. 


What then did one learn as a librarian working at the United Nations ? 

Firstly, I think, there was the great experience of studying and working in a 
large organization. My own experience had been largely (though by no means en- 
tirely)in public libraries in England. There, the librarian of the town is regarded 
rather as a specialist and an administrator purely in his own field and is not drawn 
into the general administration of the city. Administration in a university is apt 
to be moulded rather on traditional lines and frequently peculiar to the university 
in question. At the United Nations I held an administrative job in the Library, 
but as such I held an administrative job in a Division of a Department of the 
United Nations and consequently I was drawn (sometimes I thought too much) 
into the administration of the United Nations as a whole. It is, I think, very 
instructive to study non-library administration and see how far it can be applied 
to our library problems. I often wish I could take a job for a few months, a non- 
library jobina government department, aninsurance company ora large business 
just to see how they tackle things. My own suspicion is that I would come away 
convinced that the hardheaded, far-sighted, shrewd, practical business-man 
was muddled-headed, short-sighted and vague and that he ought to work in a 
library for a bit. But I should just like to confirm this suspicion. 
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Secondly—there was the experience of seeing men with varying administra- 
tive traditions trying to make an international organization work. Many of the 
differences between the English and American library administrative attitudes 
are merely part and parcel of a difference of approach which can be traced through- 
out business and government administration. To most Europeans, American 
ideas on administration seemed to tend to over-organization, inefficiency and 
waste. To Americans, European administrative ideas seemed haphazard and 
primitive. However all this could well be the subject of a separate talk. As regards 
the United Nations Library, my opinion was that, seeing the library was rather 
unique, it should not be forced into the strait jacket of either English or American 
librarianship but should study the precedent of the League Library. 
Thirdly—in an organization like the United Nations one found oneself 
frequently having to decide what was not the function of a library. It was an 
organization in which a great deal of work in connexion with documents 
and bibliography was done in all Departments. It went against the grain for the 
instinctively imperialistic librarian to say: “This is not our job, someone else 
must do it.”” But we frequently had to say so. We had, for instance, to say that 
archival work is not a library function ; the designation of depository libraries 
for United Nation documents is, but the actual distribution of documents to 
them is not ; that bibliographical service is, but general research is not. Distribu- 
tion of publicity material about the United Nations was not and so forth. The 
problem of the definition of the field of librarianship is a problem which librarians 
are encountering more and more frequently. 


In the narrower field of librarianship then, what were the lessons that could 
be learnt from this unique type of library ? 

Well, there was the problem of adapting a loan service to direct and immediate 
requests. We were frequently asked not just reference queries but for multiple 
issues of single books. This meant buying many duplicates and then lending them 
out without relying on their return. Here photography helped to a certain extent— 
requests for photocopies had to be approved by the Librarian. There was the 
problem of lending material to Commissions—all right if in Paris—there were 
local libraries and the Geneva Library at hand, but what if a Commission met 
elsewhere, as did ECAFE at Ootacamund in South India? Special grants for 
book purchase had to be made. There was the experience of dealing with ex- 
changes on a very large scale and working in a library where so much material 
was received on this basis. The whole problem of gifts and exchanges is some- 
thing on which I think a small booklet could well be written. There is comparatively 
little which one can recommend to students to read on this subject. 

In the book selection field, there was the interesting experience of looking 
(or trying to look) at books from an international point of view. Most of our text- ~ 
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books on book selection and reference work are written from an English-speaking 
point of view—a Whitaker’s, Mudge, Minto, Encyclopaedia Britannica, H. W. 
Wilson angle. At least three-quarters of the world’s population can’t read English. 
As an international library we had to build up a linguistically balanced stock 
and so we had early on to obtain a very exhaustive collection of national biblio- 
graphies. It was amazing to find, for instance, that about 40 per cent of our 
accessions had no Library of Congress cards because the Library of Congress 
had not obtained them. 

It was also interesting to walk into a library where government documents 
played such a large part. Here the problem of whether they should be treated 
separately right through from acquisition to shelving or whether they should 
be integrated in the general collection was a battlefield of opinion. Another problem 
was their classification ; I thought it better to keep all documents under their 
country numbers but others disagreed. 


BIRD-PROOFING 


Not very many libraries in South Africa seem to suffer from too much roosting and nesting of 
birds in their porticoes, but those who do might be interested in the fact that the State of New 
York recently entered into a contract for bird-proofing the State Education Building at Albany 
by means of a device known as the Electronic Pigeon Evictor! A description of the installation 
and the reaction of the bird population to it is to be found in the University of the State of New 
York’s Bulletin to the Schools, 35 (9), May, 1949. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OBJECTIVES 


In his presidential address for 1949, Dr McDiarmid suggested the following five major objectives 
for the American Library Association : , 
1. Serve as a continuing source of inspiration and* stimulation to libraries and librarianship. 
. Be constantly alert to discover the activities that will benefit directly the individual lib- 
rarian and actively foster such activities. ; 
3. Stand firm and strong for intellectual freedom and devote our wholehearted energies 
to its preservation. 
4. Maintain a continuing study of the needs of a changing social order and the part libraries 
should play in supplying these needs. 
5. Maintain a positive and a vigorous programme for the extension and improvement of 
library service. ° . 
Those interested in Dr McDiarmid’s more specific suggestions under each of these main 
headings may read them in A.L.A. bulletin, vol. 43, no. 10, November, 1949. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE USE OF LEISURE 


Librarians who share the prevailing interest in psychology, particularly when it gives them side- 

lights on their work, will find an article in Bibliotheekleven for October, 1949 (vol. 34, no. 10) of 

poreaier interest. It is by Ph. M. van der Hejden and is called ‘‘Een korte Sociaal Psychologische 
eschouwing over Openbare Lees-Zalen en Vrije-Tydbesteding”’. 
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UNESCO EN SUID-AFRIKA! 
J. P. Duminy, Principal, Pretoria Technical College 


GraaG wil ek my dank aan diegene betuig wat hierdie Konferensie gereel het 
vir die geleentheid om iets van ,,Unesco”’ te vertel, iets van sy betekenis vir Suid- 
Afrika, iets van die rol wat Suid-Afrika kan speel om Unesco-ideale te laat 
verwesenlik en Unesco-planne ten uitvoer te bring. Dit het my te beurt geval 
om Suid-Afrika in 1947 op die Meksiko-kongres van Unesco te verteenwoordig ; 
en ek is bly dat Suid-Afrika nog elke jaar vanaf die stigtingskongres in 1946 op 
Unesco-kongresse verteenwoording was, want dergelike samesprekings bied 
gulde geleenthede vir persoonlike gedagtewisseling aan, wat dan daartoe lei om 
’n man sy medemens se probleme beter te laat begryp en sy sienswyses beter 
te laat verstaan. 

Daar word natuurlik baie op Unesco-kongresse gepraat, maar daar word 
desondanks ook baie uitgevoer. Op die Meksiko-kongres, byvoorbeeld, was 
daar ‘n program van oor die 200 projekte vir 1948 beplan wat iets oor die £8,000,000 
sou gekos het, en op die Beirut-kongres van verlede jaar is baie bevredigende 
rapporte gelewer oor die vordering wat op alle gebiede gemaak is. Voordat ons 
daartoe oorgaan om die besonderhede van Unesco-werk te bespreek sal dit 
wenslik wees om te sien hoedat Unesco ontstaan het, en wat sy doelstellings is. 

Unesco het eintlik voertgevloei uit kie V.V.O. Heelparty mense met ’n breé 
uitkyk oor wéreldsake en ’n gesonde mensekennis, soos Einstein en Atlee, het 
heel vroeg besef dat as die mensdom sou wil voortbestaan dan moes die mens se 
aandag op meer verhewe dinge as die blote politieke gevestig wees, en sy strewe 
op ’n hoére nivo as die materialistiese uitgeoefen word. Unesco is dus in 1946 
heeltemaal apart van die V.V.O. gestig im vertroue en welwillendheid onder 
sy lede te bevorder deur alles op die gebiede van die Onderwys, die Wetenskap, 
en die Kultuur in die werk te stel,om die volkere van die wéreld mekaar beter 
te laat verstaan, en langs daardie weg wéreld-vrede te bewerkstellig en te bewaar. 

Unesco besit gevolgelik sy eie Hoofkwartiere en Sekretariaat, en trek jaarliks 
sy eie program en begroting op. Sy geld ontvang hy by wyse van vrywillige bydraes 
van sy lede, en elke lid van die V.V.O. kan automaties lid van Unesco word. Nie- 
lede van die V.V.O. kan ook aansluit deur aansoek by die Uitvoerende Raad 
te doen, wat dan sy aanbeveling aan die volle kongres voorlé. Tot nog toe is 
Rusland die enigste van die V.V.O. nasies wat nog nie lid van Unesco is nie, maar 
die hoop word gekoester dat hy aanstonds sal aansluit, want die huidige toestand 
gee dikwels aanleiding tot wantroue en misverstand. 

Unesco gaan van die standpunt uit dat elke persoon, wat tot die hoogste 


1 Referaat gelewer op jaarlikse Konferensie, S.A.B.V., Pretoria, 1949. 
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peil ontwikkel is, homself, sy volk en sy land as deel van die wéreld as geheel 
sal sien ; dat hy bereid sal wees om verantwoordelikheid vir sy medemens, sonder 
aansien des persoons ten opsigte van taal, ras of geloof, op homself te neem. 
Vandaar die klem wat Unesco op die onderwys lé, en vandaar die belangrike 
rol wat Biblioteke in die Unesco-plan kan speel. 

Aan die boonste end van die skaal van opvoedkundige ontwikkeling het 
Unesco homself ten doel gestel om internasionale en rasseverhoudings op ’n 
gesonde basis te stel om onderlinge verwisseling van persone, materiaal en gedagtes 
moontlik en maklik te maak. Ten opsigte van persone word daar toelaés, studie- 
beurse, en , fellowships“ verskaf; vermindering of totale opheffing van doeaneregte 
word bepleit om die omruil van boeke, kunsstukke en toerusting aan te moedig ; 
en ’n hoe langer hoe groter mate van samewerking word met die Film-, Radio- en 
perswéreld met die oog op gedagtewisseling bewerkstellig. 

Aan die ander end van die skaal, waar ons met die massas ongeletterdes 
te doen het, het Unesco alreeds ’n begin gemaak om ten minste die belangrikste 
aspekte van ,,fundamentele onderwys‘ te behartig. Dit beteken nie alleen elemen- 
tére onderrig in lees, skrywe en rekene nie, maar ook wel ’n algemene opleiding 
met die oog op die verbetering van die lewenstoestand. Dit beteken in die besonder 
die inboeseming by die individu van ’n gemeenskapsgevoel ; die toespassing van die 
eenvoudige grondbeginsels van ekonomiese beplanning, gesondheidsleer en veea- 
rtsenykunde ; die aanmoediging en ontwikkeling van inheemse kuns en kunsvlyt. 

Vier groot Unesco-projekté in ,,fundamentele onderwys“ is tans in Sjiena, 
Haiti, Njassaland en Tanganjika aan die gang. Mettertyd sal die resultate van 
hierdie vier groot pogings deur die Unesco-hoofkwartiere geko-ordineer word, 
en die waardevolle informasie -wat dienooreenkomstig ingewin sal word sal 
aan alle lede wat met gelyksoortige probleme te kampe het beskikbaar gestel word. 
Dit kan wel gebeur dat Suid-Afrika groot voordeel hieruit sal kan trek— en 
ook baie tot die kennis van die saak deur sy eie ervaring sal kan bydra. 

Dit behoort beklemtoon te word dat Unesco op sy eie dit nooit sal kan regkry 
om al sy werk te behartig nie ; hy het eenvoudig nog die personeel nog die middele 
daartoe nie. Baie sal afhang van die praktiese ondersteuning wat hy sal geniet 
deur die pogings wat sy lede in hul eie lande sal aanwend om Unesco-aangewese 
projekte te loods, die daaropvolgende resultate en bevindings in te samel en te 
rangskik, en vir ander lede beskikbaar te stel. Unesco-hoofkwartiere sal as die 
, sentrale‘‘ fungeer waar allerande toepaslike informasie opgegaar sal word sodat 
belangstellende lede sonder moeite of versuim daarvan gebruik sal kan maak. 

Unesco het dus ,,oorlog aan onkunde“ verklaar—aan die een kant aan die 
onkunde wat tussen volkere heers, asook tussen geleerdes, en tussen breedsigtige 
en welwillende mense die wéreld deur; aan die ander kant aan die onkunde 
wat die gewone grondbeginsels van die lewe verduister en omhul. Unesco het 
elke bondgenoot, elke lid, elke nasie broodnodig in hierdie stryd. Op grond: van 
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die inligting wat deur elke lid op sy eie strydfront verskaf word kan Unesco die 

globale veldtog op wéreldwye skaal beplan, maar om sukses te behaal moet hy 
op samewerking kan reken—samewerking aan die kant van regerings, opvoed- 
kundiges, wetenskaplikes, kunstenaars, biblioteekbeamptes—almal wat besorgd 
is oor die waardigheid van die mens en die toekoms van die beskawing. 

Dit word terdeé besef dat dit maar min sal baat om ’n onderwysveldtog 
_ Op tou te sit sonder om eers die terrein daartoe voor te berei. Veral is dit die 
geval in die deur die oorlogverwoeste dele van die wéreld. Gevolglik is magtige 
pogings in die eerste instansie aangewend om die mens weereens moed te laat 
skep deur sy omgewing van vooraf op te bou. Gedurende die afgelope jaar is 
£1,000,000 deur Unesco aan hierdie doel bestee, en daarby moet nog ’n £1,500,000 
van Unesco-lede se bydraes bygetel word. Al hierdie geld is in die oorloggeteisterde 
lande gebruik vir die herstel van blote onderwysgeriewe soos skole, toerusting, 
boeke, instrumente en skryfbehoeftes, afgesien van wat nog uitgegee is vir die 
heropbou van spoorweé, nywerhede en dergelike ekonomiese aspekte van die 
samelewing. 

Op hierdie fondament is die Unesco-opvoedkundiges, onder leiding van 
Dr. Beeby van Nu-Seeland, besig om nuwe onderwysstelsels te bou deur 
deskundige kommissies en sendings uit te stuur om skole te stig, om die 
navorsingsgees aan te wakker, om biblioteke toe te rus, en op allerande aspekte 
van die onderwysgebied raad te gee. Dan word daar ook seminars en studiegroepe 
georganiseer en konferensies byeengeroep waarop deskundiges uit alle lande 
bymekaar kom om gedagtes te wissel en moeilikhede te bespreek. Baie bevredi- 
gende vordering is alreeds langs hierdie rigtings gemaak, ewe as op die gebied 
van die Natuurwetenskappe. 

Veral op hierdie laasgenoemde gebied is daneeaiie resultate bereik. Onder 
leiding van Dr. Joseph Needham van Cambridge is deskundige ,,veldwerkers”’ 
na Sjiena, Suid-Amerika, Indié en die Middel-Ooste gestuur om alle weten- 
skaplike navorsing te kodrdineer en die daaruitvloeiende resultate in te samel, 
te bestudeer, en te rangskik. Van hierdie resultate is alreeds gebruik gemaak in 
verband met die ontginning van die geweldige hulpbronne wat in die Kom van 

die Amasonerivier verborge lé. ’n Sendingis daarheen gestuur om te ondersoek 
" hoedat die natuurskatte van daardie tropiese, vogtige wérelddeel vir die mensdom 
as geheel beskikbaar gestel sal kan word. Die volgende ondersoek kan wel op 
een van die dorre wéreldstreke ingestel word. Suid-Afrika sal seer sekerlik baie 
belang in so ’n ondersoek stel. Ons sal diep daarin betrokke wees en sal moontlik 
heelwat daartoe kan bydra. 

Naas Unesco se onderwys- en wetenskaplike werk moet rekening ook gehou 
word met sy aktiwitiete op die gebied van sosiale studies, wysbegeerte, en die 
kultuur. Alhoewel sy vordering in hierdie laasgenoemde rigtings minder skous- 
pelagtig is as in die vorige, is daar reeds baie gedoen om lewensomstandighede 
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te verbeter, wéreldbeskouings te verbreed, klassieke kunsstukke en meesterwerke 
uit die wéreld se literatuur te reproduseer, ’n internasionale teater te stig, musiek 
en kuns op ’n internasionale peil aan te moedig, en biblioteke van geskoolde 
personeel, leesstof en dupliseerfasiliteite te voorsien. Vir die biblioteke veral 
staan een van die doeltreffendste prestasies van Unesco aangeteken ten opsigte 
van die ,,koeponstelsel” wat dit vir elke lid moontlik maak om boeke uit ander 
lande met die minste ongerief en versuim te laat kom—selfs uit Amerika al besit — 
die koper geen ,,dollars” nie! 

Uit Unesco kom daar ’n uitdaging van groot betekenis vir ons in Suid- 
Afrika, ’n uitdaging wat ons daagliks in die o€ staar met ons verskeidenheid van 
rasse, gelowe, tale, kulture en gewoontes. Ons het ons probleme met moed en 
manhaftigheid die hoof gebied, maar daar lé nog baie voor ; en ons en Unesco 
sal ons doel bereik slegs as ons stelselmatig op ’n gesonde positiewe, goeddeurdagte 
plan te werke gaan. Die Unesco-ideaal is magnifiek, maar ons sal dit in Suid- 
Afrika en in die wéreld verwesenlik sien slegs as ons bereid is om in alle omstandi- 
ghede die ,,Gulde Reel” toe te pas. Die dryfkrag tot verhewenheid in alle 
dinge is enkel en alleen in ’n vaste geloof te vinde, en sonder daardie geloof sal 
nog Unesco nog Suid-Afrika enigiets bereik nie. 


WOMEN’S COUNCIL, NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


As part of the celebration of the New York Public Library’s 100th birthday, there came into being 
he Women’s Council of the N.Y.P.L., a special group of interested women who were pledged to 
inform themselves about the Library’s services and needs and who would try to deepen the 
interest of the community in it and work out ways in which they could be of use. The activities 
of this Council are described in an article called “Volunteer Group Aids the New York Public 
Library”, by Mr Arnold Whitbridge (Chairman of the Council) which appeared in the Library 
journal, vol. 74, no. 19, 1st November, 1949, 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON BUILDING DOCUMENTATION 


The United Nations Economic Commission for Europe, at the request of its Housing Sub- 
Committee, called an International Conference on Building Documentation which was held 
in Geneva in October, 1949. The Conference’s working parties covered such subjects as the 
organization of an international building abstracting service,the adoption of U.D.C.,filing systems, etc. 


DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARY SCIENCE AT UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 


The Department of Library Science of the University of Delhi, under the directorship of Dr 
S.R. Ranganathan, conducts courses leading to a Diploma in Library Science and a Degree of 
Bachelor of Library Science, it also guides research for a Ph. D. degree in library science. The 
minimum qualification for admission is “‘a university degree” or “‘the highest Oriental Title of 
a State, witha pass in the English part of the Intermediate examination of a University of the 
Higher Secondary Examination of Delhi”. The diploma course covers one year’s and the degree 
course two years’ fulltime study. An interesting feature of the course is that practical classification 
is done by the Colon and Universal Decimal classification schemes. 
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D. H. Vartey, Librarian, South African Public Library, Cape Town 


THIS SYMPOSIUM has so far comprised three most interesting talks about aspects 
of library work on an international scale: one, a description of a library specifically 
serving an international organization ; the second, an account of the aims and 
methods of a library projecting one nation’s way of life abroad?; and thirdly, 
an account of the much-abused but potentially invaluable international 
agency, Unesco, in so far as it exists to co-ordinate the cultural and educational 
well-being of its constituent nations. I do not intend going over the ground already 
covered, but I find that in being asked to talk about “‘An International Library 
policy’, as it stood originally in the agenda, I was being asked to attempt the 
impossible. For in my opinion an international library policy is something that 
does not exist, and that cannot exist until we have the World State. And that 
event, you will agree, is likely to be a rather remote contingency. 

So I hope that you will forgive me if I change the title of my subject to 
one that really does exist—one that closely concerns us all ; and that is, the interna- 
tional aspects of national library policies or, to put it another way, the H.C.F., 
or Highest Common Factor, of all national library policies. Yet here again 
I am in a difficulty, for it is well known that some nations have libraries but 
no policies. Nevertheless for present purposes I am going to assume that the 
main objectives of libraries in all countries are much the same, and that in most 
progressive countries to-day it is generally acknowledged that such library work 
shall be assisted by the State for the common good. 

With that preamble, may I explain that the brief remarks that follow are 
intended primarily as jumping-off points for discussion. I am, hoping to indicate 
practical ways in which nations, and our own among them, can by collective 
action make easier and more fruitful the achievement of their common library aims. 

To begin with, it is obvious that libraries are helpless and can get nowhere 
without the tools of the trade—not only books, but all the other contemporary 
forms of the recorded word. Yet to ensure the easy interflow of these materials 
between country and country has to-day become a problem of considerable 
complexity, as most of us know to our cost. There is not only the question of 
paying for the books we want in the currencies we have—there is the different but 
vital matter of discovering what is being published and made available in all 


1 Paper read at the S.A.L.A. Annual Conference, Pretoria, 1949. 


2 This paper was Miss C. Stanger’s ‘‘International Libraries and United States Information 
Libraries”’, which we had hope to be able to publish in this issue. 
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the countries of the world—in all the significant subjects of knowledge. Our 
equipment, which sometimes looks so impressive, too often turns out in practice 
to be remarkably defective. 

To take the currency question first, librarians are only too conscious of the 
patriotic need to conserve foreign exchange, yet many of the most important 
books and periodicals on serious subjects—particularly of research—are only 
obtainable from countries with what we should regard as the “‘wrong”’ currencies. 
Yet as one example of the possibilities of co-operative action on an international 
scale, it is necessary to point out one type of facility of which no advantage has 
yet been taken by South Africa—the use of the Unesco book-coupons referred 
to in his talk just now by Professor Duminy. The book-coupon scheme, you 
will remember, operates rather in the fashion of the popular book-token. Each 
participating country may obtain a quota of book-coupons which in our case 
would be chiefly in hard currency, for which the state makes payment either 
in French francs, English pounds or American dollars. These coupons are in 
turn allocated by the state concerned to libraries which pay for them in their 
own currency. When they wish to buy books, the libraries pay in coupons intead 
of cash, and booksellers in the country concerned may also receive payment 
from other countries in coupons, which are convertible into the home currency. 
Already a number of countries have taken advantage of this scheme—among them 
France, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom—and I understand that 
Unesco is prepared to make available to us here and now coupons to the value of 
$22,000, provided that the necessary clearing-house facilities are provided by 
the Union Government. In these days $22,000 is nothing to be sneezed at, and 
I hope that it will not be long before the Union Government takes the necessary 
action to make the most of this opportunity.! 

Here, then, is one practical way in which libraries can be materially benefited 
by collective action. Another one concerns the provision of a central pool of 
information on the significant output of book material in all the nations and 
languages of the world. Now librarians have an elaborate apparatus of bibliographical 
tools, which it is part of their job to know how to use. Yet it is not falsifying the 
position to say that these lists and indexes, for all their usefulness, fail to tell 
us many simple and practical things—such as, for instance, annotated descriptions 
of the best books in each language, or books which can be counted on to express 
most significantly and truly the life and thought of a selected country. Last year, 
when attending an international library seminar overseas, I was particularly 
struck by this recurrent request—for authoritative select lists of books in each 
nation which best expressed what might be called the genius of each nation. 
Sometimes a children’s book will meet the need ; and often what is most needed 


1 Enquiries concerning Unesco coupons should be made to the Union Education Department. 
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is a translation into the best-understood languages of the world, of classics of 
this type. In providing such lists, and building up what is somewhat forbiddingly 
known as a bibliographical control in each country, a nation is making perhaps 
its most effective contribution towards better international understanding. 

But to fill these gaps and compile these lists, it is essential to begin at the 
national end ; and, so far as South Africa is concerned, this work of completing 
the gaps in our national bibliographical equipment devolves largely upon the 
national libraries. I need hardly say, therefore, that in the work of planning 
ways and means of putting our own output of book-material on the world 
map we shall need the increasing help of the State, and look forward to the 
generous assistance of the Union Government. 

While on this subject I must briefly refer to a matter that has already been 
dealt with by Miss Stanger in another context—the need that still desperately 
exists for the provision of accurate and readable information about South 
Africa overseas. There is scarcely a South African recently returned from over- 
seas who cannot tell you the most astonishing stories of the ignorance about 
South Africa in every country except our own. The provision of South African 
Information Libraries overseas is a subject that has actively concerned this Associa- 
tion in the past, and I understand that a beginning has already been made to build 
up such libraries in the chief Information Offices overseas. But after examining 
the stocks of many public libraries in America and Europe, I am convinced that 
something more than this is needed—nothing less than an active campaign to 
provide, in every sizeable city overseas, at least the nucleus of an up-to-date 
collection of books on South African affairs. How this is to be done we may 
perhaps come to discuss a little later.’ 

There in another aspect of co-operative library work which has not yet been 
taken up to any significant extent in this country : the organization of the exchange 
of books between the various countries of the world. Immediately after the war 
you will recall that outstanding work was done by such bodies as the Clearing 
House attached to Unesco, which was able to restock a large number of libraries 
that had been destroyed or damaged in the war. Similar work was done in England, 
and on a generous scale by the Americans. In this country we have as yet no. 
body comparable with the U.S. Book Exchange, or with the various national 
clearing-houses that have been established in the recent past. It is of course true 
that our collections are still up-building, and that any exchange of material is 
bound to be a comparatively one-way affair. Nevertheless we shall before long 
need an organization that can act not only for exchanges but for international 
loans—a development that is strikingly on the increase to-day. 


1 As a practical instance one may mention the recent agreement by which the South African 
Public Library, Cape Town, and the Royal Library, Copenhagen, are supplying representative 
collection. of their respective national literatures to each other’s library. 
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Sharing as they do aims which are in-common, libraries of all nations have 
a common interest in working out in concert the most effective technical methods 
of organization. It may be in the direction of cataloguing or classification codes, 
or in the most effective methods of building or display, or in the development 
of local applications of general principles or techniques. We in this country are 
already contributing our share through such bodies as the Documentation 
Committee of the Bureau of Standards, and through the various Committees 
of the International Federation of Library Associations, to which we are affiliated. 
It is, however, undeniable that the best work of this kind is done by small groups 
able to meet in person. And here we are at an obvious geographical disadvantage. 
It is probable that we shall need to be increasingly represented on international 
library conferences of a technical nature, and while it is true that South Africa 
has been officially represented at more than one conference of this type in recent 
years, it is also true that at other conferences South African observers have only 
been allowed to attend on condition that no expenses are incurred by the Govern- 
ment. Here again, it is to be hoped that the Government will take a generous 
view, for there is no doubt that South Africans have much to learn, as well 
as something to teach, at these assemblies. I am thinking in particular of 
the International Library Conference which is to be held in Washington in the 
second half of 1950—by far the most important since the War, and one which is 
certain to be of outstanding interest to South African librarianship. Here again, 
it is hoped that this country will be officially represented on that important 
occasion. 

It is a striking en of the growth of the library movement in this 
country that there should at present be no fewer than four South African-trained 
librarians occupying positions of importance in the libraries of international 
organizations overseas—Dr Coblans, who is gaining valuable experience as 
Librarian of Unesco; Miss Farmer, at the same Library; Mr van Heerden, at the 
United Nations Library at Geneva, and Mr Toerien, at the United Nations 
Library at Lake Success. There is no doubt that as South Africans abroad they 
are acting as library ambassadors, and that the country will benefit from their 
experience when they finally return. 

There are two further aspects of this international library work that I wish 
to mention. The first is the encouragement of the exchange of personnel—a question 
which was discussed at length at the International Library Conference in London 
last year, and which is bristling with practical difficulties of finance. Yet our 
teachers are able to arrange valuable exchanges through their professional organ- 
izations, and it may be worth the while of our own Association during the coming 
year to go more closely than before into ways and means of arranging regular 
library exchanges, both in America and Europe, and even in Australia, where 
conditions are in some ways more akin with our own. 
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Lastly, I would like to refer to a-new development in which I believe that 
South Africa should participate : the recent launching of an international library 
journal. We have, of course, our own professional journal South African libraries, 
which serves to inform readers here and overseas of the latest developments in 
library work. Quite recently, however, there has been founded in Copenhagen 
a new journal to be known as LIBRI, in which articles descriptive of libraries 
and library work from all countries of the world will be printed in one of three of the 
major world languages. As Honorary Editor for South Africa of that journal 
I should like here and now to appeal to my colleagues for contributions to that 
journal, which will exemplify in a most practical manner the common aims of 
libraries throughout the world. 

To recapitulate, here again are some of the ways in which South Africa 
can participate in international library affairs: each of them the subject of a fruit- 
ful discussion. 

1. Unesco book-coupons. 

2. The building-up of South African bibliographical equipment for an 

international pool of bibliographical data. 

3. The projection of South African life in other countries by the establish- 
ment of information libraries in the chief centres, and 

4. by the provision of small nucleus collections of books about South 
Africa in as many overseas libraries as possible. 

5. The development of methods of book exchange between South Africa 
and other countries, and for the easy arrangement of international 
loans of books. 

6. The increasing participation of South African librarians in international 
technical conferences, with Government backing. 

7. The participation by South Africans in work actually being carried 
out by international organizations such as Uno and Unesco. 

8. The interchange of personnel between country and country, and finally, 

g. Active participation in the work of an international library journal. 

It is hoped that these suggestions will serve to arouse interest in a subject 
that is both new and vital to the development of librarianship in this land. 


SWEDISH LIBRARY DECOR 


In Biblioteksbladet vol. 34 no. 4, 1949, are three delight:ul views of the lobby, reading room and 
lending library of the small public library at Sandviken. 


F.I. D. 


Brief annual reports of the Fédération Internationale de Documentation for 1947/48 and 1948/49 
appeared in the Review of Documentation vol. 16, fasc. 3, 1949. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


FREER, Percy, ed. Catalogue of Union periodicals, vol. 1, science and technology, Supplement. . . 
Pretoria, South African council for scientific and industrial research, 1949. 522p. Typescript 
reproduced by Replika. (Copies obtainable from University of the Witwatersrand Library, 
price £1. 1s.) 


The many users of Mr Freer’s Catalogue of Union Periodicals, Volume One, published in 1943, 
will examine with interest and care the 1949 Supplement to that volume, which has been published 
by the S.A. Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, again under Mr Freer’s editorship. 
These users, broadly speaking, will be of two kinds: those who are primarily concerned with 
known titles who wish to discover whether those titles are available in the country, and if so, where 
(this category, in the reviewer’s experience, make up the majority of C.U.P. enquirers) ; and those 
who are looking not for specific titles, but for subject coverage : the titles represented in South 
African libraries for specific and related subjects. It should be said at once that in his Supplement 
Mr Freer has attempted with considerable success to meet the requirements of both types of 
user, and has wisely incorporated several suggestions by friendly critics (and several of his own) 
which make the Supplement easier to use than the basic volume. 

To take the subject approach first, it is satisfactory to note that the number of co-operating 
libraries has risen from 77 in 1943 to 97 in 1949, including a number of special libraries and two 
private collections generously put at the disposal of researchers by their respective owners. It is 
not so satisfactory to record that, with the exception of certain U.S. Government publications, 
the holdings of two of the largest libraries in the Union do not appear to be included in this or 
the previous volume. 

It is a virtue of Mr Freer’s subject-catchword arrangement that he is able to bring together, 
or link with the essential cross-references, the holdings of Union libraries on specific subjects, and 
thereby to show up gaps in the national resources which can then be made good. Although this 
Supplement records a large number of new entries and many amended ones, it cannot be said that 
the glaring omissions revealed by Volume One (Cement, Paint, Perfumery and Sbap) have yet been 
adequately dealt with, although there are entries under each of these headings. While certain subjects 
such as Agriculture, Engineering, Medicine, and Mining and metallurgy are, as might be expected, 
comparatively strongly represented, there are surprising weaknesses in other directions, as for 
instance, choosing at random: Clocks and watches, Food industries, Industrial chemistry in 
public libraries, Orthopaedics, Polio, and ‘Tobacco, periodicals from other African territories 
and from Scandinavia and the Latin and Central American States. All these are represented in 
some measure, but not in sufficient strength. The remedy is obvious. 

Of even greater interest however, especially to the ‘known title’’ user who yearns in private 
moments for more direct approach to titles and less to subjects, are the amendments which Mr 


Freer has introduced into the arrangement of entries. The chief differences from Volume One 
are, in brief: 


(i) Entries under subject headings are arranged by language as formerly, but are not sub- 
divided by country. Thus all entries in one language, wherever the serial may have been 
published, are grouped together under that language. This means a great saving of time 
for the enquirer, whose ideal is to have to look in as few places as possible for what he wants. 

(ii) Many more cross-references have been used and, by the simple but telling expedient 
of underlining the first three letters of the word in the title indicating the main entry, the 
List has been made if not completely self-indexing, at least as nearly so as the editor could make 
it without sacrificing the basic principle of arrangement, about which he confesses that 
he is neither penitent nor contrite. In addition, lists of cross-references under countries 
are included : a useful check for the subject-coverage enquirer. 


When, however, the editor advises that in view of the many additional and amended titles the 
1943 Volume One should be consulted only as a last resort, a note of warning should be sounded. 
In any subject arrangement full, not to say lavish cross-referencing is essential if the user is to be 
helped to the maximum. The following example will show in at least one instance that the lack 


of liaison between headings in the Supplement, without reference to Volume One, may lead to the © 
missing of important entries. 
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Volume One Supplement 


EXPLOSIVES EXPLCSIVES 

See also : Blast-; Schiess-stoff See Arms and explosives (name of serial) 
SCHIESS-STOFF SCHIESS-STOFF 

See also : Blast- ; Explosives [Amended entry for Z. fiir Sprengstoffwesen.] 


Z. fiir... Sprengstoffwesen. 


In the Supplement there is no reference from the Explosives heading to Schiess-stoff, and if one 
did not know the journal by title, or happen to know the German equivalent for explosives (which 
must not be presumed) the journal would be buried. ; 
While the increased use of cross-references in the Supplement is all to the good, the reviewer 
is of opinion that many more are needed if the List is to be of most use to most users. ‘I hus in 
the Supplement there are inadequate or no connecting links between : 


Deafness; Ear; Otology 
Shoes; Footwear; Leather 

“mess Cinematography; Film; Kodak; Movies; Photography; Snapshots; and 
Talkies 


to quote three examples only. Cn the whole the references that do appear are adequate, although 
as must be inevitable in so extensive and complicated a list, there are occasional pointers to nowhere 
(e.g., p.89 : Cape Town Chamber of Commerce—but no entry under Commerce; pp. 453-54, 


several unattached entries, e.g., S. Atr. Institute for personnel management—but no entry 
under Personnel management; some cognate entries have become wholly detached from each 
other, as Cimento and Pit and quarry, both of which deal with Cement, but appear to have come 
unstuck from that heading, with no linking reference. 

To record these anomalies, however, is not to detract from the work as a whole, nor to lessen 
one’s gratitude to Mr Freer and his team of collaborators for the work they have done in producing 
this important tog], and to the C.S.I.R. for publishing it at so reasonable a price. A word of 
congratulation must also be given to the typist, who in preparing copy for reproduction by the 
Replika process assumes the functions and responsibilities of a compositor. ‘The reviewer has noted 
very few slips, a sensitive Africana sub-conscious alone being responsible for detecting on p. 207 
the entry : Glass age news, St. Helena, for St. Helens. The type is larger and clearer than in Volume 
a and the judicious use of spacing and the three-letter underline create a neat appearance on 
the page. 

As an indication of the losing race with time that the compilers of such a list must always 
be running, it should be mentioned that a mimeographed list of last-minute errata and addenda 
has been circulated with the Supplement, while all co-operating libraries (and any new ones that 
may read this review) are urged to keep the editor posted in respect of new acquisitions or changes 
in holdings. Lastly it must be emphasized that this list makes it possible for libraries within regional 
areas to plan acquisition policies with far more precision than was formerly possible, and so spread 
expenditure over a larger number of useful titles to the greater benefit of all. 

Sotto voce postscript : could not a less ambiguous title be found than Catalogue of Union 
Periodicals which implies to the uninitiated that the periodicals catalogued are South African only— 
whereas it is in effect a Union List of Periodicals of whatever origin, located in — Africa? 
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REPRINTS 


N. McGraTH 
Librarian, S.A. Institute for Medical Research, Johannesburg 


REPRINTS, or separates, of articles from journals have a very special value in 
specialist libraries. Because of the absence of clear-cut boundaries between branches 
of science and learning, material of interest to students of one science may be 
published in journals devoted to an apparently quite foreign subject. It is virtually 
impossible for a library to subscribe to all the journals covering its own particular 
subject, and certainly not those of the many allied subjects. Reprints, therefore, 
are the obvious tool whereby these isolated articles of interest may be acquired.by 
libraries, and are an excellent medium of maintaining contact with research and 
studies carried out in all parts of the world and in widely differing spheres. In 
addition, they may often be obtained without trouble and expense. 

Yet by very reason of their format, character and their large numbers, they 
constitute a problem in library technique. There must be almost as many solutions 
of the problem as there are special labraries, and each may serve the purpose well, 
This paper is simply a brief outline of some such methods of dealing with 
reprints. 

The first decision to be made is—to what species do reprints belong? Are 
they pamphlet or journal? In physical appearance they are pamphlet, and, should 
the librarian decide that it is as such that they shall be treated, there are four main 
methods from which to choose. 

1. Catalogue and classify. 

2. Catalogue and arrange alphabetically. 

3. Do not catalogue ; arrange under subject headings. 
4.-Do not catalogue ; arrange’ alphabetically. 


I. CATALOGUE AND CLASSIFY 


This is a very correct method. None could doubt its theoretical excellence’ 
one might certainly query its practical value measured in terms of time and 
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material used. It might well suit the library which receives few reprints, the very 
small library, or one whose librarian has time on his hands. 

Each reprint is catalogued briefly, giving name of author, initials only, title, 
date of publication, details of journal from which reprinted, and classification 
number. Subject headings are made, and also added entries for joint authors. 
The catalogue of a medium-sized library using this method would probably grow 
alarmingly, and out of all proportion to its usefulness. Some libraries file catalogue 
cards chronologically ; one can then weed out at various intervals, every five or 


ten years, and discard out-of-date reprints with the exception of those of definite 
and lasting interest. 


2. CATALOGUE AND ARRANGE ALPHABETICALLY 


This method does not involve quite as much work as the previous one, the 
lengthy process of minute classification being omitted. As, however, an alphabe- 
tical arrangement is used, the author entry is in a way redundant, and cataloguing 
might well be limited to the making of subject entries only. These can be indicated 
on each reprint, e.g. on left-hand upper corner. One has then a record of the 
library’s reprint holdings on various subjects and if a publication of a specific 
author is sought it is as easy and as quick to consult the reprint files as it is to 
consult the catalogue. A subject catalogue is always useful. Nevertheless a method 
to be preferred in a library handling many reprints is one of selective cataloguing, 
but this belongs rather to the fourth heading. 


3. DO NOT CATALOGUE, BUT CLASSIFY 


The classification usually adopted under this method is one of fairly broad 
subject headings. Reprints are kept in a vertical file or in boxes arranged 
alphabetically under subject. A subject-heading list is the only record to be 
maintained ; basic lists have been compiled for many subjects. One works with 
the basic list, making a card for each heading as the need arises, and also the necessary 
cross-references. A subject-list of the library’s holdings is thus compiled. This 
method is very well suited to a non-scientific special library where the request 
is for some material on a subject rather than for a specific article. It would suit 
information libraries and those which serve the public to a greater extent than 
the scientist. It has the added merit of being thoroughly flexible ; out-of-date 


material may easily be eliminated—one has only to discard unwanted material 
without necessarily having to alter records. 


4. DO NOT CATALOGUE, ARRANGE ALPHABETICALLY 


The general rule to be followed here is not to catalogue. If, however, a reprint 
is an important contribution to the library’s subject or is the only material the 
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library has on a particular subject, then it is advisable to make a note of it by 
cataloguing. One (main) author entry and subject entries are sufficient.. But 
the normal routine is— simply write the name of the author clearly on the reprint 
(upper left-hand corner) and file alphabetically without further ado. This is the 
simplest and quickest method for a library which serves specialists who usually 
know exactly what they want, and whose requests are for a specific article the 
author of which is known and also the medium of publication. It would be limited, 
however, to those special libararies whose subject is covered by one of the large 
and comprehensive indexes to periodical literature, e. g. Industrial Arts Index, 
Index Medicus. These serve the purpose of a subject-index to the library’s reprint 
holdings as well as its journals. 


REPRINTS CLASSED WITH PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Though the physical make-up of reprints tends to have them classed with 
pamphlets, they do logically belong to periodical literature. If one accepts this 
point of view reprints are handled thus : catalogue each under the journal from 
which it is reprinted and file under the name of the journal according to the 
classification used in the library, or alphabetically, or in a separate sequence 
under name of author. 

The reprint catalogue card would have this appearance : 

Occupational medicine. Chicago. 
I, 1946, 21-25 (Jones) 
58-63 (Lee) 
3, 1947, 3-7 (Lawrence), etc. 
Difficulties might arise in assessing the space to be allowed between entries for the 
possible acquisition of reprints from the years between. In practice such difficulty 
would not be great, for reprints are usually received in chronological order and, 
should a batch of old reprints arrive, the relevant cards are soon re-typed. The 
entries are brief, and only one is required for each reprint. 

It might be useful to file the cards with the journal catalogué but to use a 
different-coloured card. It is also advisable to indicate prominently on each reprint 
the source from which it is reprinted in order to facilitate filing. File under the 6 
name of the journal, and within by volume and page number. 

Since the name of the author is indicated on the catalogue card the reprints 
could be filed alphabetically under the name of author in a separate sequence. 
Each reprint would then have to bear the author’s name prominently on the 
cover, followed by the journal-reference. The arrangement within name might 
well be chronological. 

Use of either of the variations of this method eliminates the necessity for 
author and subject entries. Unless a library indexes its journals there is no reason 
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why reprints should be indexed or catalogued. This applies particularly to the 
cataloguing of reprints from journals which are adequately covered by printed 
indexes. It is advisable to catalogue articles from journals not so indexed, selective 
cataloguing always being preferred. 

Of the methods described I suggest that journal-entry and alphabetical 
arrangement under name of author is best for a scientific library ; the vertical 
file of subjects is better suited to an information library. 


BOUND COLLECTIONS OF REPRINTS 


Collected reprints require author analytics at least, and subject entries 
according to the library’s needs and policy of cataloguing. 


REPRINTS FROM JOURNALS IN THE LIBRARY 


As a rule such duplicate material may be discarded. Articles likely to be 
much used should be kept and filed with other reprints according to the method 
adopted ; a note to the effect that the reprint is available may be made in the journal 
from which it is reprinted. Then when the article is required the reprint is used 
while the journal remains on the shelf available to other borrowers. 


THE ACQUISITION OF REPRINTS 


The librarian should read through abstracts regularly. Many journals 
contain a section devoted to abstracts, and there are the tremendously valuable 
and comprehensive abstracting journals such as Chemical Abstracts, Biological 
Abstracts, Excerpta Medica, etc. Articles selected may usually be obtained 
from authors upon request. 

A short time ago I received a letter from an author apologizing for the fact 
that he had no reprints available and including a typed copy of the 15-page 
article which had been requested. Then there was a scientist in Holland who 
sent with his reprint a lengthy letter of remarks upon and amendments to the 
article, and also a specimen of the particular tube used in carrying out the experiment 
described. Time and again several useful reprints have been received in response 
to a request for one. Incidents such as these convince one that an exchange of 
reprint material is indeed an excellent and simple means of maintaining contact | 
with workers in all parts of the world and of obtaining up-to-date published 
information about their work. Full advantage should be taken of the possibilities 

-offered by reprints, and of the fact that they are such a convenient, flexible and 

easily handled type of printed material. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S LIBRARY SECTION 
South African Library Association | 
Vol. 10 April 1950 No. 4 


THE FIRST OFFICIAL 
COURSE 


C. M. LEDERLE 
Sir John Adamson Junior High School, fohannesburg 


DuriNnG the October school holidays, the doors of the Potchefstroom Teachers’ 
Training College were opened wide to interested (and interesting!) teachers 
from schools all over the Transvaal. In the third term a notice of a course to be 
held in School Librarianship was sent out from the Transvaal Education Depart- 
ment. It was brief in form and merely outlined the subjects which would be dealt 
with and where accommodation for the prescribed period could be obtained. 

Those who volunteered were richly rewarded. Some of us knew a little 
about organized library work; others knew a great deal; while the rest of us 
knew nothing—but we left full of hope and convinced of the desirability of making 
our school libraries places to be proud of and the centre of all school work. No one 
could have had any other feelings after spending five full days under the spell 
of the School and College Library Supervisor, Mrs E. C. de Wet and her able 
assistant, Miss E. J. R. Dixon. The ‘“‘behind the scenes” work that they, 
together with Miss du Toit, Librarian at the College, did was, indeed, praise- 
worthy. We are grateful to the Education Department and its Librarians for 
having made such an informative and inspiring course possible. The teachers 
who availed themselves of the boarding accommodation very kindly offered by 
the Principal of the Gymnasium School, were shown every consideration and 
sincerely appreciated this gesture. 

The lectures were conducted in the library of the College set so delightfully 
in grounds where roses, water-lilies and fresh, green trees made us feel it was 
grand to be alive. The weather, on the whole, was pleasantly cool, and when Mr 
Orban, the Director of Education in the Transvaal, arrived to declare the Course 
officially open, he found us fresh and eager to work, although we had just completed 
a hard third term at school. We were impressed by his straightforward enthusiasm 
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and keen interest in School Libraries and Teacher-Librarians. Afterwards, at 

tea (which was served with unfailing regularity throughout the course!) we were 
glad to have the opportunity of talking to the Director and Mr J. P. Malan, 
the Inspector of Education, who accompanied him. 

During a course of thirty periods, we were guided along through aspects 
of school library administration and organization, classification, cataloguing, 
book selection and book stock. At times, admittedly, many felt they could not 
see the wood for the trees, but after the practical lessons, which were held in 
the afternoons, the supposed difficulties faded away. 

The lectures were so well organized that there was little need for note- 
taking. The medium used ‘was Afrikaans and a typed summary of each lecture 
was provided. Furthermore, English translations of these were available for those 
who desired them. 

The Librarians had gone to a great deal of trouble to set up portions of a model 
school library which was before and around us all the time. This practical demons- 
tration was a great help. We were able to gather numerous hints on how 
to mark shelves, arrange books, set out periodicals, paste in book pockets, display 
dust jackets and a hundred and one other tricks of the trade. 

The friendly, yet business-like, method employed was much appreciated. 
Questions from members of the group were always dealt with on the spot and 
advice was offered when and wherever possible. Attendance was excellent and 
although the school desks became harder as the day progressed and the flesh 
became weaker, the spirit never flagged. There was so much vital information 
to be had that absence, for even a few minutes, was afterwards regretted. 
Lectures commenced each day at 8.30 a.m. and concluded at 4 p.m. with a 
lunch break of approximately one and a half hours. 

We spent one very pleasant evening at the Potchefstroom Boys’ High School 
Library where the Principal and the Librarian gave short talks. The Staff and 
boys of this school are very proud of their library and we soon learnt the reason. 
The greater part of the work is done by the pupils and the number of book- 
parcels and original paintings they receive as gifts is breath-taking. What we saw 
at this school was evidence of the practical results (advocated strongly by Mrs de 
Wet) that “publicity” has for the school library. 

The Potchefstroom University College Librarian, Mr H. C. van Rooy, 
came one evening and talked about the School Library and Education. He had 
recently returned from America where he had seen the advantages of having 
well-equipped school libraries with full-time, trained School Librarians in 
attendance. Mrs de Wet’s plea that we should never allow ourselves to be 
discouraged in the pioneer work we were doing was endorsed by him. He felt 
proud to remind us of the advances that had been made in the equipment and 

running of small town South African Libraries during the last twenty years— 
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it was a good sign; South Africans were growing book-conscious. We would 
encounter many difficulties in our work and the best weapon of defence we could 
employ when adverse criticism was levelled against us, was to continue working 
for our ideal in a quiet, yet determined way. That, rather than demands, would 
get us further in the long run. 

The following evening was also an enjoyable one. American films on 
Libraries and Library work were shown. The one, which shows how the Library 
of Congress in Washington D.C. is run, was very interesting. Scenes showing 
work being done in this world famous library with its fourteen and a half miles 
of shelving, six million odd books and many thousands of other treasures, did not 
frighten us ; rather, it encouraged us and strengthened our growing determina- 
tion to strive, in our own small way, for our ideal—a well-equipped, well-run 
and well-used school library. With our heads beginning to buzz with class and 
form numbers from the abridged Dewey Decimal Classification Scheme which we 
were eagerly learning to use, we saw another film in which Library Card 
Catalogues were being used to advantage. This helped to spur some of us on to 
make an early start with our own catalogues! 

Methods that can be used for encouraging youngsters to learn to read by 
using material which was suitable and satisfying for them, made many of us 
wish we were children once again. In the film showing the above, we also saw 
how essential it is for a librarian to be friendly, patient and ever-ready to show 
children that their library can answer so many of their questions. Once a child 
has satisfied a need, however humble it may seem, through the use of his library, 
an exciting new way of living and learning will have opened up for him. He will 
not easily forget that thrill, and will, like Oliver Twist, ask for more. 

During our last evening together, we were fortunate in having Mrs H. C. 
van Rooy, wife of the University Librarian, and later, Mr A. J. Combrink, one 
of our colleagues, speak to us. The former chatted spontaneously and delightfully 
about experiences she had had with Primary School children; how she had followed 
up an individual’s interest and guided him in his reading until he had exhausted 
the supply in the library on that particular subject, and was then ready and 
eager to divert his energy to another topic ; how written composition work can 
be the result of class activity and reading. In this way, young children become so 
absorbed in their share of the project that they are unconscious, so to speak, 
of the definite learning process that is going on all the time. 

Mr Combrink, a member of the staff of Potgietersrust High School, told 
us briefly of the methods he was employing to aid scholars in their search for 
material relative to the school subjects they were studying. He was busy making 
card catalogues on which particularly helpful references from various sources 
were recorded side by side, and kept up to date. We could not help being 
impressed by Mr Combrink’s energy and devotion to his work as Librarian and 
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teacher at the same time. He had succeeded in obtaining the co-operation of his 
Principal and colleagues, and that, we realized, was an essential factor in the 
establishment of any successful school library. 

The last lecture on bookbinding was delivered by Miss du Toit. The emphasis 
was on the practical side of the work as it had been, where possible, in all other 
lectures. So as to keep library stock in good order, the work of preparing new 
books for the shelves, patching slightly damaged ones and repairing (in some 
cases re-binding!) tattered ones must go on all the time. 

So much was presented in so short a time, but in so pleasant a way that 
the course, of necessity, was a great success. We look forward to another one 
in the near future when we shall have an opportunity of revising the work we did 
and bringing the difficulties we have come up against in our own Libraries to be 
discussed and solved. The Education Department has signified its willingness to 
help. It is urgent that every individual should grow up with a love of knowledge 
and he must be shown that so very much of this knowledge lies enclosed between 
the covers of books. The emphasis in education to-day is on the individual deve- 
lopment of the child. We must not let the grass grow under our feet. 


INTERNATIONAL ISSUE OF “SPECIAL LIBRARIES’”’ 


The July-August, 1949 (vol. 4) no. 6) of Special libraries was an “international’’ number and 
contained the following main articles : Serving Scientists in Australia: Libraries of the Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research, by Barbara Johnston ; Special Libraries in South Africa, 
by Hazel Mews; The Library of the National Archives of India: its Aims and Problems, by 
Purnendu Basu ; The Library of the Economic Information Service [The Hague], by G.M. van 
Andel; Hospital Libraries in Belgium, by Baroness Hankor. 


NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT LIBRARIANS’ COURSE 


Early in 1949 the New Zealand National Library Service, with the full co-operation of the Public 
Service Commission, held a five-week training course for Departmental librarians and their 
assistants. The course included fundamental principles of classification, cataloguing, indexing, 
quick reference work and abstracting. There were sessions on special library administration and 
routines and the book course covered such topics as current bibliographies, official publications 
of the United Kingdom, the United States and New Zealand, encyclopaedias and yearbooks, 
indexes and abstracts. For practical work, each student compiled a small bibliography on some 
subject, preferably one connected with Departmental work. Impressions of the course (by A. D. 
Jackson) appeared in New Zealand libraries, May 1949. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Reprint Series 
No. 1. FREER, P. Outline of card cataloguing No. 10a. Five hundred years of printing, 1440-1940 


practice (1s. 6d.) (2s. post free) 

No. 2. SpeicHT, P. M. Reference books for the No.11. SourH AFRICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
small library (7d. post free) (Out of Sub-Committee on library publicity. 
print) : Handbook of library publicity (6d. post 

No. 3. Kennepy, R. F. Dewey for the small free) 
library (1s. 6d.) No. 12, Senate debate on library policy (3d. post 

No. 4. Spricut, S. T. The Library in a high free) 
school (7d. post free) (Out of print) No, 13, ScHmotzeR, H. P. Who’s who among 

No. 5. Curistiz, C. Andrew Carnegie and the type-faces (1s. post free) (Out of print) 
freelibrary (7d. postfree) (Outofprint) No, 14, Isaacson, I. The Official publications of 

No. 6. CorTzgE, P. C. Education for library ser- the provinces of the Union of South 
vice (7d. post free) (Out of print) Africa. See No. 9. 

No. 7. Hean, J. Kinderlektuur in Afrikaans No,15, SourH AFRICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
(Out of print) Revised scheme and detailed syllabus of 

No. 8. HERSCHEL, Sir J. A Course of reading in examinations for the certificates and 
1834 (9d. post free) diploma of the Association. 1945 

No. 9. Isaacson, I. The Official publications (7d. post free) 
of the provinces of the Union of South No, 15a. SutD-AFRIKAANSE BIBLIOTEEKVERENIGING. 
Africa. (Re-issued together with Re- Gewysigde eksamenstelsel en besonder- 
print No. 14. 1s. 0d.) hede van die leerplanne vir die sertifikate 

No. 10. Taytor, L. E. The Library and the child en diploma van die Vereniging. 1945 
(1s. post free) (7d. posvry) 


Bibliographia Series 
No. 1. Lamier, P. W. Pre-Victorian products No. 3. Bibliography of South African libraries 


of the Cape press (3s. 6d. post free) and librarianship (Out of print)® 


No. 2. Freer, P., and others. A Summary 
South African library No. 4. HARTMANN, E, Memorandum on library 


(Out of print)* courses for teachers (9d. post free) 


® Reprinted in UNION oF SoutH Arrica, Interdepartmental committee on the libraries of South Africa. Report. 
Pretoria: Govt. Printer, 1937 (2s.) 


Supplements 
V. 6, No. 2, Oct. 1938. Map to illustrate the spread of printing in South Africa. (3d. post free) 


Obtainable from 
The Hon. Secretary, South African Library Association, P.O Box 397, Pretoria 
[ iii ] 


SUID 
AFRIKAANSE 
BIBLIOTEKE 


Driemaandeliks Ustgegee deur die 
SUID-AFRIKAANSE BIBLIOTEEKVERENIGING 
Geredigeer vanut die W. N. N. R., Pretoria 


The Good Librarian, R. F. Kennedy : 143 (J Twenty-one years of the Library 
Movement in South Africa, M. M. Stirling : 145 ( The United Nations Library, 
Lake Success, ¥. W. Perry : 148 QJ Unesco en Suid-Afrika, J. P. Duminy : 156 
An International Library Policy ? D. H. Varley : 160 Q) Book Reviews : 144, 165 
Reprints, N. McGrath : 167 () The First Official ““Teacher-Librarian’s”’ Course, 
C. M. Lederle :171 
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